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SOCIETIES 

THE TWELFTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE WESTERN 
PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION 

THE Twelfth Annual Meeting of the Western Philosophical As- 
sociation was held at the University of Chicago, April 5 and 6, 
1912. In pursuance of the plan adopted by the executive committee, 
the morning and afternoon sessions of the first day were devoted 
to papers on ethics and the discussion of ethical problems. The 
special topic of the afternoon was "The Teaching of Ethics." The 
discussion of this topic, led by F. C. Sharp, J. H. Tufts, and J. W. 
Hudson, was lively and profitable. In the evening the visiting mem- 
bers were guests of the local members at a delightful dinner given 
at the Quadrangle Club. At the session immediately following, the 
President's address was given by A. W. Moore upon "Bergson and 
Pragmatism." The day was closed by a smoker where the usual 
good-fellowship prevailed. 

The morning of the second day was given to a joint session with 
the Western Psychological Association, at which five papers were 
read and discussed. At the business meeting, which was held at the 
close of the afternoon session, reports were received from the Secre- 
tary and Treasurer, B. C. Ewer, showing a balance on hand of $82.85, 
and from the Acting Secretary, H. W. Wright, showing an expendi- 
ture of $9.58 for printing, postage, etc. E. B. Crooks, V. A. C. Hen- 
mon, H. M. Kallen, and G. T. Kirn were elected to membership in the 
Association. Officers for the coming year were elected as follows: 
President, J. E. Boodin; Vice-president, B. H. Bode; Secretary and 
Treasurer, H. W. Wright ; Executive Committee, A. W. Moore, A. K. 
Rogers, G. A. Tawney, W. K. Wright. The place and time of the 
next meeting were left to the decision of the Executive Committee. 

The following are abstracts of papers read at this meeting : 

The Genesis and Function of the Ethical Ideal: G. T. Kirn. 

The ethical ideals are the product of the natural life which pro- 
ceeds to organize experience. 

Human life begins with instincts, and if ever more than an in- 
stinctive life is to appear the instincts must be redirected by the ra- 
tional life. 

In the growth of the ethical ideal there is a prelogical stage, for 
ethical ideals as well as concepts are formed before we become con- 
scious of the process. They are largely the bequest of social heredity, 
and are enforced by social authority. But what at first is done un- 
consciously will in time be done under the direction of consciousness. 

An instinctive act has consequences which are unsatisfactory and 
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the unsatisfactory results tend to inhibit the instinct. After a num- 
ber of repetitions the "idea" of unpleasant future consequences will 
inhibit present impulses to action. The action of the moment is now 
organized with reference to life as a whole. 

Society also makes the contribution, for the actions of one per- 
son have consequences for another. The painful response of the other 
has an inhibitive effect upon the agent; and the impulse of the mo- 
ment is organized in a larger whole, which is society. In all cases the 
ideals crystallize out of experience and determine the direction a per- 
sonality takes in the realization of itself. 

Even the earlier prophets of Israel wrote history in order to trace 
the relation between conduct and consequences. Thus they ascer- 
tained the will of their God. The authority which at first is found 
in society is afterwards turned over to reason which instinctively 
urges that every intention, or volition, be consistent and in harmony 
with the experience already organized. 

The Essentials of a First Course in Ethics: Gregory D. Walcott. 

A first course in ethics should give college students a fairly ade- 
quate survey of the field of ethical discussion and present a fairly 
consistent programme of procedure when face to face with actual 
ethical problems. The former result is gained by an epitomized his- 
tory of philosophy, with emphasis upon the ethical contributions of 
the more important thinkers as presented in their own works; the 
latter, by a constructive discussion of a half dozen main topics, viz., 
"The Method of Ethics," which should be scientific against a gen- 
eral evolutionary background; "The Field of Ethics," where ethics 
is considered in relation to other subjects, especially sociology, from 
which it is practically differentiated by the altruistic motive ; ' ' The 
Different Planes of Ethical Living," which result, in part, in con- 
sequence of the opposition between the individual consciousness and 
the social consciousness; "The Criteria of Moral Progress," in con- 
nection with social progress evidenced by increasing social complex- 
ity and social control; "The Moral Ideal," which has both physical 
and psychical elements; and "The Realization of the Ideal," con- 
sidered with reference to both an ideal and the actual environment. 
College students are a variable factor in the community and form a 
distinct class. They need to realize that their contribution to the 
social welfare will be in proportion to their affiliation with the larger 
group, but not complete submergence in it. 

The New Individualism: James H. Tufts. 

The new individualism defended by Professor Pite in his recent 
volume, "Individualism," takes as its point of departure the distinc- 
tion between a mechanical and a conscious process, and proposes as 
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ethical standard, ' ' To each according to his intelligence. ' ' The paper 
aims to examine how far the distinction referred to is consistently 
carried through, and whether the author's conceptions of the individ- 
ual and society involve survivals of the mechanical point of view. 
As regards the criterion proposed, the question is discussed whether 
duty to another is adequately met by treating him according to his 
actual intelligence, or whether there is a duty to raise his intelligence. 

The Introductory Course in Ethics: F. C. Sharp. 

On account of its importance for the guidance of life, the course 
in elementary ethics should be accessible to the largest possible num- 
ber of students. For this reason it should be free from prerequisites 
and should not ordinarily extend beyond the limits of a single semes- 
ter. For the same reason, if a semester in theory and a semester in 
applied ethics are offered, each course should be so planned that it 
can be taken independently of the other. 

The method generally employed in the class room in this country- 
seems to be the "pouring-in method," in one of its several forms. 
This does not even accomplish satisfactorily the narrow ends which 
it sets before itself, that of the apprehension and retention of the re- 
sults of the observation and thought of others. What is far more 
important, it does little or nothing to develop either the power to 
observe and think or the habit of observing and thinking. The 
method now in vogue should therefore be replaced by the method 
of discovery, in which the members of the class are given problems to 
work out and the teacher supplies only so much of the necessary in- 
formation as the students are unable to obtain by their own efforts. 
Since we all live in an ethical laboratory the introduction of this 
method into ethics is a comparatively simple matter. The teaching 
of introductory ethics through the study of the history of ethics will 
by no means accomplish the results obtainable by the method here 
recommended. 

The Content and Method of the First College Course in Ethics: Jay 

William Hudson. 

The founding and maintaining of a concrete, democratic society 
is not merely a political project; it is primarily an ethical undertak- 
ing for the sake of a very definite ethical ideal of human welfare. It 
is an undertaking which implies rational, self-conscious responsibility 
on the part of every real member of it. This, in turn, implies the 
self-conscious examination and evaluation of moral standards by 
every man and woman who have achieved democracy's rights and 
duties. Education for democracy, in contrast with education for less 
autonomous forms of society, means a new and cardinal emphasis 
upon a thorough education in all the technique of efficient moral re- 
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flection. There is only one course in which the future citizen can 
receive a direct and intensive training of this sort — the course in eth- 
ics. The content and method of the course must be modified in terms 
of this neglected fact. 

College Ethics for Freshmen: Bernard C. Ewer. 

Many college troubles are due in part to undergraduate ignorance 
of college ideals. There is need of a systematic course of study, in 
the curriculum of the freshman year, dealing with the various educa- 
tional and social aspects of college life. Such a course would include 
consideration of the history of the American college, its purpose, the 
individual programme of study, departments and methods of study, 
grades and honors, honesty, educational interests outside the cur- 
riculum, health, athletics, fraternities, co-education, student govern- 
ment, college spirit and college honor, religious institutions, the rela- 
tion of the college to the home and to the surrounding community, 
the choice of a vocation. It should afford training in study methods, 
and could be combined with work in various departments. The 
literature used should include books and magazine articles on the 
college, and also the best popular books on education, health, Amer- 
ican social and political life, and biography. Such a course would 
impart seriousness to undergraduate purposes, and would help to 
establish a cordial understanding between students and faculty. 

Bergson and Pragmatism: 1 A. W. Moore. 

A Psychological Definition of Religion: William K. Wright. 

The definition defended was: "Religion is the endeavor to secure 
the conservatism of socially recognized values through specific actions 
that are believed to evoke some agency different from the ordinary 
ego of the individual, or from other merely human beings, and that 
imply a feeling of dependence upon this agency. ' ' The definition is 
subjective and empirical and covers all cases of what any individual 
of any religion would himself regard as a religious act, and differ- 
entiates religion from animism, magic, morals, ethics, esthetics, and 
science. It is practically useful as a preliminary step toward deter- 
mining the objective function of religion in human society, which is 
found to be conservative and socializing. This function is so sig- 
nificant as to furnish a strong defense for the ontological validity 
of religion in the field of contemporary metaphysics. 

Present Status of the Problem of the Relation between Mind and 

Matter: Max Meyer. 

Modern scientific progress is largely due to the fact that scientists 
have ceased to introduce ghosts as causes into the explanation of 
objective facts. Accordingly, we ought not to introduce ghosts, sub- 

1 To be published in full elsewhere. 
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jective states, into our explanations of animal behavior, as is quite 
commonly done by comparative psychologists who speak of satisfac- 
tion as stamping in paths of low resistance in the nervous system, 
unless a scientific advantage is to be gained by thus deviating from 
the approved method of science. No one, however, has ever shown 
any advantage to be thus gained. If by interaction this ghost theory 
of animal and human behavior is meant, then we certainly ought to 
prefer parallelism, that is, purely objective science. If, on the other 
hand, by parallelism is meant that corresponding subjective states 
and nervous processes are strictly simultaneous, then we ought simply 
to wait till the answer is given by proper observation, which may 
become possible in the future. The most urgent need of the present 
time is the establishment of definite correlates of specific mental 
functions and of specific nervous functions so that we may translate 
subjective descriptions of human life into objective terms for the 
benefit of a purely objective theory of human behavior. 

The Two Theories of Consciousness in Bergson: E. B. McGilvary. 

In "Time and Free Will," duration and motion are mechanical 
syntheses; i. e., there is neither duration nor motion, except for a 
conscious spectator and except in consciousness. "If consciousness 
is aware of anything more than positions, the reason is that it keeps 
the successive positions in mind and synthesizes them" (p. 111). 

In the first chapter of "Matter and Memory," not only do 
objects exist independently of the consciousness which perceives 
them, but these objects have motion and activity of their own; "the 
truth is that movements of matter are very clear, regarded as images, 
and that there is no need to look in motion for anything more than 
we see in it" (pp. 9-10). So far is consciousness from being the 
agent whose synthetic activity gives motion to inert spatial things, 
that on the contrary, consciousness arises only when the independent 
motion of matter is partly suppressed in order to make way for the 
indeterminate action of our bodies. 

According to the former view there is more in consciousness 
than in matter; there is motion in consciousness, which matter by 
itself does not have. According to the latter view there is less in 
consciousness than in matter ; the motion that matter has in its own 
right is reduced to give play to freedom. Bergson oscillates in the 
latter part of "Matter and Memory" and in "Creative Evolution" 
between these two views. His behavior exemplifies in a beautiful 
manner his theory that every one carries all his past with him and 
that just so much of this past as is suited to the exigencies of the 
present moment becomes effective. "When it is suitable to the exi- 
gencies of his philosophy to remember that matter has been proved 
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to be inert, he remembers that this proof has been given. When it is 
suitable that matter should be active, he remembers that matter has 
been proved to be active. The difficulty which the reader finds in 
his later view of matter is thus due to the fact that Bergson com- 
bines two radically inconsistent views. 

The Mechanism of Social Conduct: G. H. Mead. 

The mechanism of social conduct is to be regarded from the 
standpoint of social behavior. The peculiar character of social 
behavior is found in the gesture which influences other forms in 
acts involving members of a group. These gestures are the first 
overt indications of the response of another individual who forms 
the answering gesture. Within this field of the conversation of 
gestures lies social behavior. The social object or percept may be 
defined as the gestures which lead to a social act when it is sensed 
by another form, and arouses in that form the imagery of its answer- 
ing gesture and the consequences of this response. This involves as 
yet only responses to social objects in the experience of an animal, 
but no consciousness of a self. This is presumably not present in 
the consciousness of animals lower than man nor in that of very 
young children. It is a growth in consciousness. The phase of 
social behavior which seems to give the mechanism for the formation 
of a self, is found in the human animal's ability to stimulate himself 
socially, largely through vocal gesture, as he stimulates others, and 
to respond to this gesture as he would to the vocal gesture of another. 
A self is in these terms one's own response to one's own social stim- 
ulation. One is able to carry on a conversation with one's self and 
one carries it on with others. This "me" — the empirical ego of 
psychology — arises only over against the consciousness of other selves 
and gains its importance through its function of rehearsing inhibited 
social actions in their relation to each other, in the reflective prepara- 
tion for conduct involving interaction with other individuals of a 
group. 

The Paradoxes of Pragmatism: B. H. Bode. 

The paradoxes of pragmatism have their origin in the fact that 
certain of its doctrines are interpreted from different and incom- 
patible standpoints. Such difficulties as arise from the appeal to 
immediate experience, from the changes that objects undergo in 
becoming known, and from the influence of the organism upon the 
character of our experiences, may be removed if we avoid the con- 
fusion of standpoints. The appeal to immediate experience is at the 
bottom a repudiation of the unknowable, to which other philosophies 
are bound to have recourse in order to give a consistent account of 
the nature of the truth-relation. The pragmatic account avoids this 
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result, and it is able to establish an intimate connection between the 
origin of hypothesis and the process by which it is verified. The 
apparent impossibility of attaining true knowledge of the past, if 
knowledge involves a change in things, ceases to be formidable if we 
do not construe the relation of organism and environment, and of 
past and present, in a mechanical fashion. Once we give up the 
attempt to cut off the past from the present and to make of know- 
ing a process in which things are passively registered, the pragmatic 
explanation becomes straightforward and natural. 

The Interpretation of Reality: H. W. "Wright. 

Rationalism, whether it takes the form of naturalism or of intel- 
lectualism, is unable to interpret a reality which is undergoing gen- 
uine evolution. Naturalism attempts to interpret the real universe 
in terms of facts and forces whose modes of action are already fixed 
and predetermined, and hence leaves no opportunity for the occur- 
rence of the really new, in fact, no possibility of evolution itself. 
Intellectualism, on the other hand, converts the legitimate demands 
of human thought for consistency and coherence of ideas into a test 
of reality, and, finding the actual world neither unified nor self- 
consistent, rejects it as illusory and regards the temporal process of 
change which we directly experience as mere appearance, and evolu- 
tion itself as unreal. Neither is feeling nor any form of sensuous 
intuition adequate to the interpretation of real evolution. To which 
of our capacities shall we look then? Assuredly, to that activity 
which produces our own personal development, i. e., will. For it is 
volition which maintains the unity of our experience while at the 
same time continually introducing new objects into it. The activity 
of will is therefore the very principle of genesis itself, the essence of 
real development, showing us the ideal possibilities of the future, 
thus converting the ideal into actuality. It is consequently able as 
no other form of human experience to interpret the nature of reality, 
not as being, but as becoming, as that which is achieving organization, 
is winning unity. 

Cognition, Beauty, and Goodness: H. M. Kallen. 

Private, concrete, elusive, in itself neither mental nor amental, 
beauty is the optional mode of that positive, intrinsic, value-relation 
which binds the mind to its object in such wise that the two are com- 
pletely and harmoniously adapted to each other in the very act of 
apprehension. 

German Pragmatism: G. Jacoby. 

In opposition to Professor James's formula: "Germany lags 
behind in pragmatism," we propose that "America lags behind Ger- 
many." American pragmatism is the reaction of a biological type 
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of philosophy against the rationalistic idealism of the so-called 
"Hegelian" school of this country. Forty years ago a similar 
biological philosophy in Germany reacted against the true Hegelian 
school of Hegel himself. Prom this anti-Hegelian movement derives 
the well-known German pragmatism of Ernest Mach, Wilhelm 
Jerusalem, George Simmel, Richard Avenarius, Wilhelm Ostwald, 
and Hans Vaihinger, whose recently published standard work on 
"Die Philosophic des Als Ob" was written in 1816-1818. If Amer- 
ican pragmatism meets at present with disapproval in Germany this 
is due to the fact, that just at the time when anti-Hegelian prag- 
matism became popular in this country, Germany had become tired 
of it and had just entered a new counter-reaction, the so-called 
"revival of philosophy." The German revivalists reject pragmatism 
as a kind of utilitarianism. But this is a misunderstanding. It 
appears that pragmatism is the best, if not the only method, by which 
the tendencies of the new German movement can be worked out 
satisfactorily. 

H. W. Weight. 

Lake Forest College. 
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Analyse et Critique des Principes de la Psychologie de W. James. A. 

Menard. Paris : Felix Alcan. 1911. Pp. 466. 

" Une etude de ce genre," M. M6nard writes in his preface, " destinee 
tout particuliiremeni a exposer I'essentiel d'un ouvrage important pen ou 
mal connu comportait des citations oil le lecteur put retrouver Vauteur, 
malgre le commentateur. On excusera, pour cela mime, ndtre loyalisme 
d'en avoir abuse." This sentiment is the key to the book. But M. Menard 
is too modest. His analysis is desirable not only for the French public; 
it performs a needful and a high service also for all readers to whom the 
psychological work of William James is of interest — readers American or 
English or continental. Nor is there need to deprecate the "loyalty" of 
quotation, or to excuse such divergences between author and commenta- 
tor as arise in the book. M. Menard's criticisms are those of a reflective 
interpreter, not of a hostile judge. What he says comes rather by way of 
supplementation and complement, than by way of contradiction or dis- 
putatious abstraction. 

Of the many excellences of this summary, not the least seems to me 
to be the effectiveness with which it exhibits the inward consistency and 
articulation of James's psychological method. To the incidental reader 
and even to the student who approaches the " Principles " with the bias 
and preconceptions of the barren psychology of the laboratory, a psychol- 
ogy dominated largely by the Wundtian influence, much in the master's 



